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DETROIT CONFERENCE. 


Opportunities for adult education 
offered by the public libraries was 
the thought current in all of the 
sessions of the A. L. A. conference 
at Detroit, June 26-July 1 

The conference was one of the 
largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. Because Detroit is so near, 
an unusually large number of IIli- 
nois librarians were able to attend. 


The address of welcome was 
given by Dr. M. L. Burton, presi- 
dent of the university of Michigan 


President Root and the executive 
board had prepared an excellent 
program for the general sessions. 
A. L. A. publications, Recruiting 
for librarians, National library week 
and The individual’s responsibility 
to his profession formed the cen- 
tral themes. Various phases of 
each subject were presented by 
speakers representing the sections 


and associations affiliated with the 
A. L. A. 
The 


afternoons and 


evenings 
were given up to sectional meetings. 
Mr. Jast, librarian of the public 


library, Manchester, England, 
brought greetings from the British 
library association. 

The Children’s Librarians section 
inaugurated a gold medal to be 
given to the author making the best 
contribution to children’s literature. 
This first medal was presented to 
Dr. Hendrik Van Loon for his 
Story of Mankind. 

The committee called it “The 
most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children” 
written during the last year. 

The medal, donated by lrederick 
G. Melchoir of New York. was pre- 
sented by Miss Clara Whitehill 
Hunt, secretary of the children’s de- 
partment of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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Public Library. She said it was 
called the John Newbery medal in 
honor of the famous eighteenth cen- 
tury London publisher of that time. 
He was the first book publisher to 
pay special attention to books and 
readings for children. Newbery 
induced Oliver Goldsmith to write 
“Goody Two Shoes” and he him- 
self was characterized by Goldsmith 
in the “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“T wish I had the ability to ex- 
press adequately the gratitude 
which we children’s librarians feel 
for the inspiration and generosity 
which prompted you to make this 
gift to the cause we love,” said Miss 
Hunt, to Mr. Melchoir, in her pre- 
sentation address. ‘We are a very 
small body trying to do a very large 
thing, nothing less than to influence 
the reading of all the boys and girls 
of this great land. We are so tiny, 
so obscure, that we are quite used 
to being smiled at for our large 
aims. But suddenly we feel strong 
and powerful, because you believe 
in us and you are putting into our 
hands a weapon of the most potent 
of our times, publicity of the best 
kind.” 

Mr. Melchoir, who will donate a 
medal annually for the best chil- 
dren’s book, said “While it is all 
very well to honor and perpetuate 
the works of Anderson and others 
for children, there should be encour- 
agement given to present-day writ- 
ers who have devoted thcir talents 
and energy to juvenile works and 
that is our intention.” 

Dr. Van Loon was brief, but 
heartfelt, in his speech of accept- 
ance. 

The medal was designed by Rene 
P. Chanbellan, a New York sculp- 
tor. 
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The Trustee’s section has become 
a permanent section of the A. L. A. 
The general subject before the sec- 
tion was—what must be done to 
secure increased funds from tax- 
ation for the needs of public librar- 
ies. A resolution was passed urg- 
ing a more generous support of pub- 
lic libraries and that $1 per capita 
should be the minimum amount 
necessary. 

The League of library commis- 
sions passed a resolution asking 
that every state should make an ef- 
fort to organize its library trustees 
either in a separate association or 
as a section of the state library as- 
sociation. 

The county library exhibit was 
most interesting and worth while. 
It is planned to have this exhibit 
at the Illinois State meeting in Chi- 
cago in October. 


The lecture course, Writing li- 
brary news, by Professor Bleyer, of 
the university of Wisconsin, proved 
very popular. The early hour did 
not deter the enthusiastic. The 
publicity committee received many 
favorable comments on the course. 


At the close of the lectures a vote 
was taken on the subject for the 
lectures next year. Public Speak- 
ing received the majority of votes. 

On Thursday evening the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School 
Alumni held their annual dinner. It 
was the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of this school. 125 were 
present, including graduates from 
1897 to 1922. 

Mr. George B. Utley, librarian of 
the Newberry library, Chicago, was 
elected president of the A. L. A. 
for the ensuing year. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The 1922 annual meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association will be 
held in Chicago, October 19 to 21. 
Headquarters will be at the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel at Hyde Park 


oulevard and Lake Michigan, and 
most of the meetings will be held 
in that hotel. The first session will 
be held Thursday morning, October 
19th, and the meetings will close at 
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noon on Saturday, the 21st. There 
will be time left vacant in the sched- 
ule for recreation, conferences, etc., 
and the dates were chosen so that 
those who wish to spend the week 
end in Chicago may conveniently 
do so. The program is already 
being planned, and promises to be 
unusually interesting. 

It is believed by the executive 
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committee that the convention will 
be a particularly enjoyable one, and 
we hope that library workers in 
every part of the state will begin 
now to make plans to attend and to 
help make the 1922 meeting the ban- 
ner one in the history of the As- 
sociation. 


Joun S. CLEAVINGER, President. 


HINTS FOR THE VILLAGE LIBRARY BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


[JoHN ApAMs Lowe, Assistant Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library.] 


The advice to be given to a library 
building committee first and last is to 
get in touch and keep in touch with 
the State Library Commission. 

Organization of the Committee it- 
self is absolutely essential to effective 
work no matter how small an amount 
of money is involved. It must have 
authority or power to act. It must 
have officers and their duties must 
be clearly defined and lived up to. 
The Committee must act as a unit. 
Every action voted upon should be 
carefully recorded. Members of the 
Committee are not at liberty to take 
action without authorization. 

The Building Committee is respon- 
sible for: Choice of the site; size and 
character of the building; choice of 
the architect ; acceptance of plans and 
specifications, including furniture and 
equipment; award of the contract; 
and the making of payments to the 
architect, contractor, insurance agents, 
and others. 

An architect is essential for any 
public library building costing twenty- 
five hundred dollars or more. An 
architect will save money by careful- 
ly planning, by accurate drawings and 
specifications, and by eliminating un- 
necessary decoration and “extras”. 
He will be able to give character and 
charm to the design of the building 
which a contractor cannot hope to 
give because of his lack of training 
as a designer. The Committee should 
consult the Commission for recom- 
mendations of an architect who has 
had experience with library buildings. 
Select him because of his reputation 
and work done; give him the ideas 


the Committee has worked out, and 
let him work over the plans until a 
satisfactory plan has been developed. 

Do not begin to build without a 
complete, accurate and entirely satis- 
factory set of working drawings and 
specifications. Avoid assiduously any 
architect who shows you simply a 
pretty picture in color of a building 
and gives you his impression that it 
could be built for so much money. A 
reputable architect will furnish 
“sketches”, making any changes the 
Committee desires, and will draw out 
in detail his “working drawings” 
showing floor plans and exterior ele- 
vations, and finally the “specifica- 
tions” or a detailed set of directions 
and instructions to the contractor, ex- 
plaining just what kind of a building 
the architect and committee have in 
mind and just how the building is to 
be when it is erected. 

The Committee should be very 
careful that the contract, as awarded, 
should be signed and preserved with 
the minutes. The contract is not al- 
ways given to the lowest bidder. A 
man may be known by reputation to 
be a more desirable builder than he 
who submitted the lowest bid. If 
such may be the case the specifications 
should contain a clause to the effect 
that “The Committee reserved the 
right to reject any or all bids.” 

Look out for “extras”. Have a 
clause written into the contract that 
“no extras will be honored by the 
Committee unless ordered in writing 
and signed by the architect.” Get 
everything into the plans before the 
building begins. Once the contract is 
awarded, make no changes. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A COMMUNITY VITALIZER*. 
[By Samvuet H. Ranck, Librarian, Grand Rapids, Mich.] 


It is still sufficiently unusual to 
be particularly noteworthy, for a 
city of the size of Decatur to erect 
a separate branch library building. 
In most cities of similar population 
service to the community is through 
the central library building only, 
with perhaps a few stations in 
school houses, or rented store rooms 
around the town, but not a separate 
building devoted entirely to library 
purposes. You, the people of De- 
catur are to be congratulated on the 
enlarged facilities for library service 
which go with this addition to your 
library’s equipment. 

A separate branch building is an 
indication of appreciation of the 
work of your public library, and 
every additional building of this 
kind that you erect will be an added 
evidence of its growing influence 
and importance in the lives of the 
people of your city. And you will 
need these additional branches. The 
experience of libraries everywhere 
demonstrates the fact that the pub- 
lic gives an immediate response to 
every added facility, by a largely 
increased use, when such facilities 
are administered by competent 
trained librarians. Such service 
with the right books makes the li- 
brary. The building, important as 
it is, is the least important of the 
three. 

But why have a public library at 
all? On such an occasion as this it 
is especially worth while to con- 
sider the reasons for its existence 
by an examination of what the mod- 
ern public library may do to a com- 
munity, particularly what it may do 
in vitalizing the life and activities 
of its people, remembering in the 
meantime that to be vitalized is 
more than being alive. It implies 
active, progressive growth—the op- 
posite of death. A community that 
once realizes that its library is a 


conscious, socialized effort in pro- 
moting the intelligence and the best 
development of its people, no longer 
looks upon its public library as a 
luxury, but as a vital necessity—an 
investment for constructive man- 
hood and womanhood, and in this 
country it is the leading agency in 
adult education. 

The greatest economic resource 
of any nation, of any community, is 
its people, although in the United 
States, until recent years our social 
and political thinking has _ been 
much more in terms of property and 
its development than in terms of 
people and their development. 

Our industrial insurance compan- 
ies and those responsible for gov- 
ernmental pension systems in the 
states where such systems prevail, 
have developed a more or less defi- 
nite formula with reference to the 
economic value of an individual’s 
life. This varies from $3,000 to $5,- 
000, for every man, woman, and 
child in the community. On the 
basis of $3,000, a number of com- 
munities to which I have applied 
this formula have an _ economic 
value for their people more than 
twice the assessed cash value of 
their property: for example, the as- 
sessed valuation (according to the 
law the full cash value) of the prop- 
erty, real and personal, in Grand 
Rapids, this year is $210,000,000. 
The economic value of the lives of 
its people at $3,000 each would be 
$450,000,000; at $5,000 each, $750,- 
000,000. When we look at people 
and the community from such a 
point of view (and it is, I admit, a 
low point of view, if we ignore the 
great moral values that go with life 
and personality) we begin to realize 
the immense importance of educa- 
tion if simply for making people of 
the greatest economic value; for the 
average economic value of an edu- 


* Address delivered at the Dedication of the Branch library building, Decatur, July 


21, 1922. 
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cated, intelligent person is several 
times that of an ignorant one. 


May I give a few concrete illus- 
trations of what books through the 
library may mean to a community 
in its economic development? 


First of all let us recall the fact 
that books and printed matter con- 
tain and preserve the experiences of 
the race, and through print one is 
enabled to get, in the easiest and 
quickest way, a much wider range 
and larger quantity of experience 
than would be possible within the 
span of anyone’s lifetime. In this 
way each generation can _ start 
where the preceding one left off. 
But as a matter of fact there are 
large numbers of people in our 
country and in every community, 
who have little knowledge of the 
experiences and achievements of 
those who went before, and they 
are carrying on in the old way with- 
out reaping the benefit of the ad- 
vance that has been made in the ap- 
plication of knowledge to industry 
and daily life. Anyone who has 
traveled about the country, away 
from lines of railroads, etc., particu- 
larly, has found stranded communi- 
ties where there is little or no in- 
tellectual life, where ignorance pre- 
vails, where the community life is 
stagnant, where civilization is al- 
most on a par with what it was 75 
or 100 years ago; in short, a com- 
munity where the people have 
parked their brains, something that 
many in progressive cities often do, 
even the best of us for more or less 
limited periods. These communi- 
ties have not been vitalized by the 
inventions and applications of sci- 
ence to industry which have revolu- 
tionized the civilized world. And 
such communities do not, and usual- 
ly, cannot read—they have no pub- 
lic libraries. A reading community 
is an alert, very much alive com- 
munity, just as is an individual, pro- 
vided of course that worth while 
things are read. 
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As an illustration of the value of 
the right use of print to various in- 
dustries let me cite the following: 

Several years ago in Wisconsin 
in a survey of dairy farmers in a 
certain district, it was found that 
the farmer who subscribed to an 
agricultural publication, or dairy 
publication, had a much larger pro- 
duction of milk per cow than the 
farmer who took none, and that the 
farmer who read two agricultural 
papers had a larger production per 
cow than the farmer who read only 
one. The same thing, I am sure, 
would be found to be true in con- 
nection with other agricultural pro- 
ducts. It means that the person who 
reads, and adds the experience of 
others to his own, is intellectually 
alive and awake to what is going 
on in the world; and his being in- 
tellectually alive makes him of 
greater importance as an economic 
factor in society. Almost every pro- 
gressive large employer of labor in 
this country is spending much 
thought, time and money in his ef- 
forts to get the active cooperation 
of the minds of his workers in the 
work they are doing. Books play 
an important part in this effort. 
When society has learned how to 
hitch the mind of the worker to his 
work, so that he will find joy in his 
job, we shall have developed the 
greatest undeveloped natural re- 
source in all the world. 

The invention and development 
of the telegraph was based largely 
on the experiments and discoveries 
of Joseph Henry, and Joseph Henry 
got his start and interest in elec- 
tricity from books which he read 
from a school district library in the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Edison as a boy was a “news 
butcher” on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road between Detroit and Port Hu- 
ron, and he spent his spare time in 
reading books on electricity and 
allied subjects which he drew from 
the Detroit Public Library, and 
thus got his start and impetus in 
making the discoveries and inven- 
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tions which have done so much to 
revolutionize the modern world. In 
an economic way alone, Mr. Edison 
has been worth to the world many 
times the cost of all the libraries in 
this country from their beginning to 
the present moment. 

Only recently Mr. Henry Ford 
has told how he got the idea of the 
internal combustion engine (gas 
engine) and its application to the 
automobile on which he had been 
working without success, from an 
article he read in that splendid 
weekly publication, the English Me- 
chanic and World of Science. The 
librarian of Dayton, Ohio, tells me 
that the Wright brothers had their 
interest aroused in flying through 
reading in the library the flying ex- 
periments of Lilienthal. 

The foregoing are a few examples 
of how the knowledge that may be 
obtained from books—print—has 
been most successfully applied in the 
industrial world, by men who used 
their brains in their reading—creat- 
ive reading. Reading as a mere 
passive process is not likely to get 
us very far. 

The idea of the value of print and 
using the experiences of others has 
been taken up by many of our great- 
est industries. A few years ago 
when I visited some of the libraries 
in the great tire and rubber com- 
panies in Akron, Ohio, I found that 
one of them (and I understand the 
most successful one financially) had 
on its staff a larger number of peo- 
ple and was spending on its library 
more than the Akron Public Li- 
brary for the whole city. 


The American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company maintains 
three or four large libraries for the 
development of its business, and in 
our larger cities many of the great 
financial and industrial institutions 
have a large staff of persons em- 
ployed to gather for them from the 
whole world and make useful for 
the business the facts and knowl- 
edge which in any way relate to its 
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work. The National City Bank of 
New York has a library staff of 33 
persons to digest and make available 
for that great institution the informa- 
tion that can be gathered from print. 
When I visited the Nela Park Labora- 
tories, near Cleveland, a year ago, I 
found there a library and a trained li- 
brarian, with a large collection of 
printed material, all specialized with 
from 150 to 200 current periodicals 
dealing with illumination, and all the 
things in modern science which had 
any bearing on the problem of arti- 
ficial lighting. 

Modern business in its most ad- 
vanced methods is coming to be 


more and more a science. It is 
based on exact knowledge rather 
than on mere guessing. Full and 


accurate knowledge is going to play 
a larger part in business affairs in 
the future than in the past. Busi- 
ness is carried on on such a large 
scale and so much is involved that 
blunders caused by a lack of avail- 
able knowledge are going to be re- 
garded as crimes. 

If business and industry find the 
library as a tool of such vital im- 
portance, we must believe that the 
community in general may find its 
community library no less import- 
ant in making its people more effi- 
cient and more vital in their every- 
day work; and this is what our best 
modern public libraries are doing, 
and this is what I am sure your li- 
brary is doing. 

The big problem, however, before 
the libraries of the country is to 
have all the people who might use 
them realize the service a library may 
and ought to be to them in their every- 
day life. 

May I cite from our own city a 
single instance of how the Library 
functioned in helping to awaken the 
whole community to the importance 
of fighting tuberculosis? Some 
years ago in arranging our course 
of free lectures we secured Dr. Vic- 
tor C. Vaughan, Dean of the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of 
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Michigan, to lecture on that sub- 
ject. In writing to Livingston Far- 
rand, now President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, then Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study 

and Prevention of Tuberculosis, for 
~ books to feature on the subject of 
the lecture, he suggested that the 
occasion be used to launch an or- 
ganization to combat tuberculosis. 
Such an organization was an out- 
growth of Dr. Vaughan’s lecture, 
the first organization of its kind in 
Michigan; and that organization 
has been most active in awakening 
the community to what could be 
done in reducing the ravages of this 
formerly dread disease. There is 
no time to go into the details of a 
long story, but I may add that as 
a result of the health education 
campaign which has been carried on 
so satisfactorily since then and in 
which the Library is still taking an 
active part (for example we mail to 
the mother of every baby born in the 
city a list of books in the library 
on the care of children) the reduc- 
tion in the death rate in Grand 
Rapids equals 50 per cent of the 
present rate, so that it is the low- 
est of any city of considerable size 
in the United States, except a few 
on the Pacific coast, where the pro- 
portion of young men who “go 
west” to seek their fortunes, is 
much larger than in the eastern 
cities. Another way of stating this 
is to say that for every 1500 people 
who died in Grand Rapids in 1910 
only 1000 die now. That the com- 
munity is thoroughly alive to the 
importance of this whole matter 
may be further realized from the 
fact that some years ago, as a re- 
sult of this movement, it purchased 
a farm on the outskirts of the city 
where various hospitals for contagi- 
ous and other diseases were erected 
and where there is now nearing 
completion a new hospital costing 
nearly a million dollars for the care 
of tubercular patients, replacing the 
shacks which have been used for 
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years. When we think of health 
and life in its economic terms and 
the extraordinarily low death rate, 
with practically no deaths in the 
city from typhoid fever, when a few 
years ago there were annually 100 
or more such deaths, with several 
hundred cases that recovered, with 
all the expense that goes with an 
illness from that disease, we realize 
some of the great possibilities, hu- 
man and economic, when a com- 
munity is thoroughly alive and 
awake to the problems which the 
best experience of the race has solv- 
ed, and which are ready for all of 
us to solve by our simply being 
willing to apply the best knowledge 
that is to be found. 


Important as is the economic fac- 
tor in the lives of the people, how- 
ever, we must always keep upper- 
most the fact that the life of man 
on earth is vastly more than pro- 
viding food, clothing and _ shelter, 
keeping well, or piling up of things 
—property. For after all we are 
spiritual and moral beings, and the 
largest and most vital things of life 
come from spiritual values rather 
than from the development of ma- 


terial values, although they are 
closely interwoven and are some- 
times hard to separate. The value 


of books and the library in minis- 
tering to the spiritual side of our 
natures has long been recognized. 
Books and magazines from our pub- 
lic library fill more wholesome joy- 
ous hours of recreation than any 
other institution in the city. In this 
talk I have emphasized what a li- 
brary may do for the economic life 
of the people because that aspect is 
less fully realized. 


Notwithstanding my interest in 
the economic phases of life I am 
convinced that we have given alto- 
gether too much attention to ma- 
terial things in this country. We 
have great national and world prob- 
lems growing out of the new rela- 
tions that arise from the inventions 
and discoveries which have brought 
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the world so close together, which 
makes it possible, for example, to 
flash intelligence all over the earth 
within a few seconds, and to make 
the utmost corners of the earth 
nearer at hand than were the peo- 
ple on the present sites of Decatur 
and Chicago 100 years ago. ‘The 
problems of this new world wide 
relationship are developing and 
pressing upon us for solution, and 
for their solution we must have an 
informed, and an intelligent public 
opinion, for public opinion is a most 
vital thing in a democracy. With- 
out an enlightened and intelligent 
public opinion we are headed for 
the abyss. The personal interests 
of everyone of us here tonight are 
bound up with men and movements 
in the farthest corners of the earth. 
How much do we concern ourselves 
with these movements, which soon- 
er or later are likely to become local 
and personal? When they do be- 
come local and personal most of us 
only begin to take an interest in 
them, and then usually because of 
personal irritation or inconvenience. 


I imagine that the coal strike and 
the railroad strike are beginning to 
be of some personal interest to 
many of the people of Decatur in 
a wholly different way from the 
outlook of the same people on the 
labor problems relating to coal 
mining and railroad operation a 
year ago. Regardless of our sym- 
pathies in these great industrial 
struggles it is our business as in- 
telligent citizens to try to under- 
stand them, for in one way or an- 
other, sooner or later we must act 
on them. How many of the busi- 
ness men in Decatur studied the 
aims of labor in the railroad and 
mining troubles in England a few 
years ago? An understanding of 
the aims of labor in England, 
France, Germany, and even Russia, 
will help us understand some of the 
problems we are facing, and in my 
opinion must struggle with, in the 
near future. It is the business of 
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the public library to help us face 
these world problems, which are in 
reality our own problems, with a 
full knowledge of the facts, freed 
from propaganda, so far as pos- 
sible ; and then with the facts before 
us we can face them and the world 
fearlessly. But we must have 
knowledge—definite and compre- 
hensive—on all these world prob- 
lems, and we must bring to their 
study open minds, fair minds, and 
then we may become’ world 
minded; for whether we like it or 
not, these are world forces with 
which we must all grapple. 

Our newspapers and magazines 
help of course in giving us a world 
point of view, a world understand- 
ing, but not wholly, for no one can 
be intelligent on world affairs by 
depending on newspapers alone. 
He must read the books which are 
influencing great masses of people 
in other countries as well as in our 
own. It is a matter of international 
significance that a book on the New 
Society, by Walther Rathenau, re- 
cently assassinated in Germany, one 
of the wealthiest men and one of the 
largest employers of labor in that 
country, has already gone through 
%5 editions in that country. 


Permit me to inject at this point 
the results of some studies that 
have been made of the amount of 
time spent by readers on newspap- 
ers and on books to show the rel- 
ative unimportance of newspapers 
in the lives of many of our people 
(and I say this with my apologies 
to Mr. Hardy, the worthy President 
of your Board, who is the Manag- 
ing Editor of your leading news- 
paper). You will recall that a num- 
ber of our largest cities are in the 
habit of voting against the issues 
or men supported by most or all of 
the daily newspapers of those cities. 

Mr. Walter Lippman, in his re- 
cent illuminating book on Public 
Opinion, gives the result of three 
studies on about 4000 people made 
at different times, which show sub- 
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stantially similar results as to the 
amount of time spent by the read- 
ers of newspapers in Chicago and 
New York. The average time spent 
daily on newspapers was about 20 
minutes—15 minutes for 75 per cent 
of the readers: in other words, the 
newspapers are developing a race 
of head-line readers and skimmers, 
the great mass of whom have little 
understanding of world problems. 
Some years ago in the Grand 
Rapids Public Library we made 
a study of the amount of time spent 
by the readers of library books in 
their homes, and books and maga- 
zines in the reading rooms, attend- 
ance at lectures, etc. The average 
amount of time of the 32,000 card 
holders, as disclosed by this investi- 
gation, was 3 hours a week each 
which is 50 per cent more than the 
average amount of time spent by 
each reader on newspapers, accord- 
ing to the figures given by Mr. 
Lippman. Our study did not take 
account of the reading of library 
books by other members of the fam- 
ily, only the actual time by the per- 
sons who returned the books. Of 
course a large part of this reading 
was of an ephemeral nature. Never- 
theless, I am sure you will agree 
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with me that a community that has 
about 25 per cent of its population 
spending 3 hours a week on reading 
matter from its public library (at 
a cost in public taxation, by the 
way, of two cents per hour) is 
bound to be greatly influenced by 
the things they get from such con- 
tact. 


When we think of the job of the 
librarian in terms of influence in 
this way we begin to realize how 
important becomes the function of 
the modern librarian whose _ busi- 
ness it is to make contacts between 
the souls of authors and the souls 
of readers, supplying the right book 
to the right person. Where this is 
done the library becomes a com- 
munity vitalizer of enormous influ- 
ence and importance, dealing as it 
does with the whole human race 
and the whole world of books. May 
the work of this branch library ever 
increasingly vitalize the lives of all 
those who frequent it; and to the 
extent that your library functions 
up to its great opportunities it will 
be making many lives in Decatur 
richer and nobler, it will be an in- 
fluence radiating life in every direc- 
tion and life that is more abundant. 


SUMMER CLOSING OF LIBRARIES. 


Reports are coming to the office 
through newspaper clippings and 
other sources of the curtailment of 
library service during the summer, 
through shorter hours, evening 
closing, and, in some cases, closing 
the library altogether for a short 
period of time to enable the librar- 
ian to have a vacation. 


This is not confined to the smaller 
libraries. Many of the larger librar- 
ies of the state have announced no 
evening hours except Saturdays. 


Many librarians seem to feel that 
shorter hours in summer are justi- 
fied because the reference work is 
not heavy, and because many people 
who are the best patrons of the library 
take this season as a rest from seri- 


ous reading. On the other hand, 
many readers can get the greatest 
pleasure and use of the library during 
the summer months and it seems as 
unwise to discourage the summer cli- 
entele, as it would be to handicap the 
winter patrons. If library hours must 
be shortened in any way it seems es- 
pecially unfortunate to select the 
pleasantest hours of the day, that is, 
the evening hours, which, every li- 
brarian knows, are so popular for ex- 
change of books, even tho the reading 
rooms may not be used a great deal. 


The problem of crowding all the 
vacations into the popular vacation 
months is not easily disposed of, but 
here, too, it seems that adjustments 
might be made, enabling the library 
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to give its usual number of hours to 
the public. 


It has already been pointed out that 
the character of the summer demands 
differs from the winter use of the li- 
brary, and the work is largely the 
kind which requires a minimum of 
time for the number of books circu- 
lated. Some of the other library rou- 
tine can be safely put aside for the 
dull period that often occurs in the 
interim between summer and the 
beginning of the heavy fall work. 
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Librarians who find the summer 
work dull and of less interest, are 
losing a wonderful opportunity to in- 
terest the more casual or untrained 
summer readers in the kind of read- 
ing they wish to encourage, and to 
try out special plans of pushing worth 
while books, which the press of other 
work often makes impossible during 
the busier seasons of the year. 

The city that has invested public 
funds in books and library equipment 
is losing money when library service 
is cut down or suspended. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF A BOARD OF LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES. 
{Address of EpmMuNp L. Craic, Trustee, Evansville Public Library, Evansville, Ind.] 


[Delivered before League of Library Commissions, Detroit, Mich., Tuesday evening, 
June 27th, 1922.] 


A discussion of the topic assigned 
to me would be much more valuable 
and interesting if made by a trustee 
who had served on numerous library 
boards in different parts of the coun- 
try, and under varying conditions. 
What I may say will, no doubt, be 
tinged in part by the local color of 
the Board with which I am connected, 
the law under which it functions, and 
the class of people it serves. I am 
fortunate in being able to serve in a 
state where the library board levies 
the tax for library purposes, and 
where there is a live state association 
of library trustees. This modifies the 
problem, to a certain extent, in my 
state. 

The question is not so much the 
proper organization of a board as it 
is the organization of a proper board. 
When Metropolis or Hoop-pole Town- 
ship, through the activities of some 
of its thoughtful leaders, secures a 
donation from some philanthropist, 
or the required tax, for a library, the 
timber out of which the first library 
board is to be organized is generally 
composed in most part, of persons 
who have very little, if any, knowl- 
edge of the functions of a modern 
library or the duties of a library 
board. They have been appointed, 
possibly, because they are public 
spirited, or have led in the movement 


to get the proper donation or tax but 
probably because they have “a friend 
at Court” or a political debt is due 
them, and no more lucrative plum is 
left to be handed out. Fortunate the 
new board, if one of its members is 
a real leader who has the vision to 
guide the new organization till its 
swaddling clothes are laid aside. The 
personnel of the board will change 
gradually, and, with the organized 
board to suggest its needs to the ap- 
pointing power, the probabilities are 
that the board will gradually be 
strengthened in its membership, and, 
profiting by the experience of the hold 
over members, will become surpris- 
ingly efficient in its service to the com- 
munity. 

The ideal Library Board should be 
composed of persons of vision; those 
who can read the future in the his- 
tory of the past, who realize that to 
remain free, our people must be in- 
telligent, and who have learned that 
a good citizen must give some of his 
time and substance for the good of 
his fellow-men. They should be so 
situated that they can give the proper 
time to their board duties. A man 
who has nothing else to do, however, 
should not be placed upon a library 
board. He will be inclined to follow 
his previous occupation. One or more 
members of the board should be in 
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touch with the financial interests of 
his community. Another should be 
in touch with the newspapers, and 
other publicity mediums. No board 
is complete without a woman in its 
membership. There are problems con- 
nected with the modern library that 
only a woman can solve. Some one 
on the board should have an intelli- 
gent knowledge of books, and keep 
up with current literature. If, in ad- 
dition to those mentioned, the board 
is so favored as to have among its 
members, one of those rare individ- 
uals who has the confidence of the 
community, and who can always suc- 
ceed in straightening out difficulties, 
and misunderstandings, and _ keep 
every one in a good humor, it is in- 
deed fortunate. 

It has been said that the trustee’s 
responsibility to the library ends with 
the selection of a suitable librarian, 
but on the Library Board alone, falls 
the duty of managing the business in- 
terests of the library, and it alone is 
responsible to the people. The duty 
of the board is no nearer completion 
with the selection of a librarian, than 
is the librarian’s duty with the selec- 
tion of the board. The continued ac- 
tivities of both are necessary to a suc- 
cessful library. The members of the 
board are citizens of the community, 
are generally tax-payers, are well 
known, and should be the buffer be- 
tween the librarian and the citizens. 
The people generally look upon the 
librarian as an idealist in her profes- 
sion reaching out after the unattain- 
able, while to the board they go with 
their matter-of-fact business proposi- 
tions. 


It is the duty of the board to see 
that adequate revenue is obtained for 
the library. It is the duty of the li- 
brarian to see that this money is wise- 
ly spent. The board should keep a 
watchful eye upon financial matters, 
see that a proper budget is adopted, 
that the total expenses of the month 
do not go beyond the budget, that the 
library money is placed in the proper 
depository, and that the interest on 
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same is credited to the funds of the 
board. It should lead in creating a 
sentiment in favor of an adequate in- 
come for the library. 

Some of our friends have recently 
said that there is apparently a wide- 
spread movement over the country to 
curtail the income of free public edu- 
cational institutions. From personal 
observation, I am of the opinion that, 
in Indiana, at least, this is nothing 
more than the effort of politicians to 
take the course of least resistance in 
the matter of reducing abnormally 
high taxes. The members of our li- 
brary board serve without pay, so 
that when it is necessary to retrench 
in the matter of public expenditures, 
there are no political hangers on to 
raise strenuous objections to a cut in 
the library funds. The remedy for 
this curtailment of income for educa- 
tional purposes is in educating the 
people to the needs of the schools and 
libraries. The press of the country 
has been of great help the past year 
or so in raising the pay of school 
teachers, not so much in educating the 
people to the needs of the schools, as 
in pressing upon their attention the 
deplorable conditions, which existed. 
The average tax payer is so busy 
these latter years, and has such di- 
versified interests, that he only reacts 
to those things which are urgently 
placed before him. Once get him 
aroused, and he can be counted upon 
to do the right thing. A democratic 
nation must believe in an intelligent 
citizenship. Therefore, show the peo- 
ple the needs of the library and that 
the funds provided are wisely spent, 
and the proper revenue will be forth- 
coming. It was this idea of getting 
the attention of our people focused 
upon the value and needs of the pub- 
lic library, that caused Indiana Li- 
brary Week to be suggested and car- 
ried through a very successful conclu- 
sion. 


The members of a library board 
should make a study of library serv- 
ice. If the librarian attempt to lead 
into undesirable paths, they should 
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know it. I fear that we trustees some- 
times become prejudiced against our 
librarian, and certain of her activi- 
ties, simply because we do not know 
whether she is right or wrong, and 
we are afraid to acknowledge it. To 
gain a knowledge of library technique, 
we should attend the meetings of our 
state and National Associations; we 
should read a good technical library 
periodical; we should know what 
other libraries similar to ours are 
doing. 

The members of a library board 
should strive in every way to acquaint 
the people of their unit with the ac- 
tivities of the library. If every citi- 
zen of our city or village understood 
the advantages and activities of the 
library, the problem of revenue for 
libraries would be solved. Help the li- 
brarian put on a flower or other show 
in your library. Do your part to make 
Library Week a success. Tell the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other civic clubs 
of your library, talk library at every 
opportunity, and you will find that 
you have not only helped your library 
and your fellow townsmen, but that 
you yourself have gained an enlarged 
vision, and are living a happier life. 


When a new member is appointed 
on the board, see that he is properly 
notified of his appointment, and not 
only instruct him as to anything that 
may be legally required of him in ac- 
cepting the office, but also see that a 
cordial invitation is sent him from the 
board to be present at the next meet- 
ing. When he attends his first board 
meeting, a few words of explanation 
and encouragement may be the means 
of enlisting him as an enthusiastic 
champion of the cause, when he 
might otherwise sit in the corner and 
become apathetic. Remember that he 
probably knows as little about book 
lists and budgets as you did the first 
meeting you attended. If you know 
the new member, see that he is placed 
upon the proper committees. If you 
do not know him, find out about him. 
Many a good trustee has been ren- 
dered useless by being placed on the 
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finance committee when he _ should 
have been on the building and grounds 
committee. 

During these times when history is 
being written so rapidly, when there 
is hardly a day but new thrills and 
surprises startle us from the front 
page of our morning paper, when 
large organizations of our citizens 
openly denounce the decisions of our 
courts, when large bodies of men, 
upon whom we are dependent for our 
very food and warmth, deliberately 
decide to deprive us of those necessi- 
ties, not because of any fault they find 
with us, but in order to serve their 
own purposes, when we have found 
that our brother who has been placed 
in our keeping, resides in the utter- 
most parts of the earth, when we at 
least realize that an increasingly large 
number of those who have an equal 
voice with us in the shaping of the 
policies of our country do not speak 
our language, think our thoughts, or 
cherish our ideals—in these times— 
strange thoughts have crept into our 
consciousness, and questions which 
we hardly dare articulate, are tremb- 
ling upon our lips. Herrin. 


How many of us, down deep in our 
hearts, just for a fleeting moment, 
have wondered if the many perplex- 
ing problems of the day will be solved 
without disaster, and what will be the 
final outcome of the manifold quar- 
rels and controversies which are to- 
day disturbing the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind. And haven’t we, in 
answer to our own misgivings, reas- 
oned to ourselves something like this 
—those people who are the disturbing 
element of the world today are not 
intelligent American citizens; they are 
foreigners; they are ignorant; they 
do not understand; they follow blind- 
ly after selfishly corrupt leaders. 
They have no high ideals, either re- 
ligious or ethical. And then haven’t 
we unconsciously been led to this con- 
clusion: The safety of the world to- 
day lies in our ability to educate the 
masses and the classes of our people 
into right ways of living and think- 
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ing, to get them to see and realize for 
themselves that the failings of a de- 
mocracy lie in the people, and must 
be cured there, that America means 
liberty and freedom only so long as 
they, the people, safeguard its laws 
and institutions, and uphold those 
basic principles upon which our Re- 
public is founded. 

And has not the very crisis through 
which our country is passing, the mis- 
givings and the questionings, shown 
us more clearly our duty, revealed to 
us the dire necessity of our work? 

As library officers it is not neces- 
sary for us to be told that freedom is 
only found where there is intelligence. 
We know that without free educa- 
tional institutions, the tax-supported 
public school and the tax-supported 
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public library, our democracy is 
doomed. A million boys and girls, 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, come 
from our schools yearly, and we read 
daily of the millions of foreigners 
who are clamoring for admission to 
our shores from the other countries 
of this war-weary world. Our path 
of duty is clear. Nothing can be more 
important than our task. 

May we then gain such inspiration 
and help from our meetings here to- 
gether, with the vision of a nation’s 
need before us, that we may return 
to our different posts of duty deter- 
mined as never before to so do our 
part in the education of the people of 
our time as to continue the guarantee 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness to ourselves and our posterity. 


ORGANIZATION WORK OF EXTENSION DIVISION. 


In July, 1921, the state added a 
field visitor to the staff of the li- 
brary extension division. Miss Clara 
Chamberlain of the Illinois library 
school was the first to hold this 
position. Miss Chamberlain began 
her work September first and under 
her direction four libraries were or- 
ganized—two new libraries, Lib- 
ertyville and Vandalia. The work 
in the other two, Wyoming and 
Litchfield, was reorganizing. 

Miss Chamberlain resigned in the 
spring of 1922 and Miss Gladys Al- 
lison of the New York State Li- 
brary School was appointed to the 
position April first. 


Four libraries have been organ- 
ized since the first of May this year. 

The Bryan-Bennett library at 
Salem was inventoried, the shelf 
list was completed and an author 
and title catalog was made. Miss 
Davenport, the librarian, will com- 
plete the catalog on the subject side 
and keep the cataloging up to date. 


The Wood River public library 
called on the extension division to 
help organize, and was opened the 
first of July with a small collection 
of books to which the board expects 
to add regularly. The board and 
the citizens are ambitious for the 


library. They have employed a li- 
brarian who is taking the summer 
course at the University, and they 
are expecting to make the library 
useful and popular in the commun- 
ity. 

At Greenville the work of making 
an inventory and shelf list was done 
with the help and direction of Miss 
Allison and, at the request of the li- 
brary board, the worn out and 
worthless books were discarded, 
leaving 4611 books in the library 
at this date. 

The Streator public library was 
closed for two weeks to enable Miss 
Allison, with the aid of the library 
staff, to make an inventory and 
shelf list. Here, too, the board re- 
quested the weeding out of all use- 
less and worn out books. The great 
number of books too badly worn 
and soiled to be of further use testi- 
fied eloquently to the popularity of 
the library. After the two wecks 
of discarding and reorganization, 
the board voted to employ a cata- 
loger to complete the work of cata- 
loging the library. Miss Clara 
Hoadley, librarian, and her staff 
worked with great interest and effi- 
ciency in carrying out the directions 
of the organizer, and are rejoicing 
over the prospect of a completely 
cataloged library. 


—_—— 


—— 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIAN A COMPOSER. 


One of our Illinois librarians, 
Anne Wakely Jackson, of Jackson- 
ville, is becoming known in the mu- 
sical world as a composer of songs, 
Several of Miss Jackson’s composi- 
tions, settings of poems by Vachel 
Lindsay, were sung recently before 
a Springfield audience at a Lindsay 
evening, and were enthusiastically 
received. 

Miss Jackson has had some inter- 
esting correspondence with various 
authors and poets whose verses she 
has set to music. Among English 
letters received are some from Wil- 
liam Canton (author of W. V.—Her 
Book and other child classics), Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, poet and essayist, 
and Walter Crane, the famous 
painter and illustrator; and among 
the American poets are Clinton 
Scollard, Vachel Lindsay, and Rob- 
ert Loveman. The latter, in a book 
of his poetry which he presented 
to Miss Jackson, inscribed to her 
the following quatrain: 


To a Composer. 


Earth and sky—the land and sea— 

For her make sweetest melody,— 

She hears the faintest flowing note 

That ripples from the Linnet’s 
throat. 


Whether by poetic intuition or 
mere coincidence, Mr. Loveman put 
into these lines truth as well as poe- 
try, since Miss Jackson is an ardent 
nature-lover, and has made a spec- 
ial study of birds and bird music, 
and has trained her ear to catch 
every sound made by a bird. She 
has raised many wild birds, keep- 
ing them only until they were able 
to take care of themselves and join 
their fellows on equal terms. Miss 
Jackson has been called upon a 
number of times to give talks on 
birds before clubs and other gather- 
ings. 

Miss Jackson is librarian at the 
Illinois School for the Deaf at Jack- 
sonville. 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. 


Mr. C. V. Ritter of Chicago an- 
nounces that the Graduates Edition 
of the Chronicles of America can 
no longer be had. The libraries can 
be supplied with the extra illus- 
trated edition at $225.00 or the 
Roosevelt edition, 50 volumes, at 
$119.00 which is about one-half the 
size of the Graduates edition, or 
about the same size as the Textbook 
edition, but a better bound and a 
very much nicer appearing book 


than the Textbook edition. Any li- 
brary who has purchased one of the 
subscription editions may purchase 
any copy or copies of the Textbook 
edition at $1.50 per volume, but no 
library who has not purchased one 
of the complete editions referred to 
can purchase the Textbook edition. 
This only applies to Public Li- 
braries and Institutional Libraries, 
and is made by the Yale Press gov- 
erning the sale of the Chronicles. 


MRS. POWELL. 


The Cairo public library suffered 
a peculiarly sad loss in the tragic 
death of Mrs. L. L. Powell who had 
served as librarian for forty years. 
Mrs. Powell came to Cairo shortly 


before the library was founded. She 
was appointed the first librarian and 
served in that capacity with unflag- 
ging interest and devotion until her 


death. 
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LIBRARY BRANCHES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The question of establishing branch brary Bulletin for July, 1922, with 
libraries in school buildings is one of some comments by Miss La Gave on 
increasing interest and we are glad the findings of the survey made by 
to be able to reprint the following staff members of the St. Louis Pub- 
tables from the St. Louis Public Li- lic Library. 


A branch library is a unit of a library system. It is a complete library in itself, 
having a permanent collection of books, which are accessible to both adult and juve- 
nile readers. 

Its location, always an essential factor of its usefulness, has been a matter of 
experimentation in many cities. Where co-operative action between public school and 
public library places the branch in a school building, the arrangement is justified 
from an economic and civic standpoint. Where the plan has been discontinued a lack 
of funds is noticeable. The accompanying tables summarize this experience: 

There are certain plausible contentions against the plan. Summed up briefly, 
they are: 

1. Attempted co-operation will lead to friction between the Board of Education 
and the Public Library, induced by personal contact between principal, teach- 
ers, and librarian in relation to 

a. function of a school library. 
b. selection of books. 
c. use and care of building. 
I. hours of opening. 
II. discipline. 
III. janitor service. 
2. The tax-payer will object to increased taxation, since every dollar spent means 
more taxes. Results will not justify expenditure of 
a. Board of Education. 
b. Pubic Library. 
c. Adults will not care to come to a school building. 
d. School could operate its own library. 

The chief contentions for the plan are: 

1. Library has a responsibility to serve to the limit of its resources the whole 

community. 

a. A branch library in the Stix school will serve a densely populated 
district in the West End, intermediate between Central Library and 
Cabanne Branch. 
b. A branch library in the Buder school will care for rapidly growing 
community in the extreme southwest. 
ec. A branch library in the Roe school will care for the extreme west 
end, south of Forest Park, near the city limits. 
2. The Board of Education will strengthen its work with the child by the close 
proximity of library and school. 
The co-operating Boards will gain from an economic standpoint,—the library 
in cost of building and maintenance, the Board of Education in the cost of 
books and service. 
4. Seventy-six hours a week use of public buildings instead of thirty-five hours 
a week will be to the advantage of the community. 


From the clash of these opinions, the main problem resolves itself into the need 
for a working plan, whereby co-operation between the Board of Education and the 
Public Library will assure to each institution recognition and consideration for their 
proper functions. 

Library and school workers are friendly, but the librarian and the library are ac- 
cepted as an incidental rather than an integral part of the school and its work. Ac- 
cording to this report, during 18 years, twenty such branches were established and 
thirteen of these were given up after varying terms of existence. It is evident from 
reports of the Cleveland Public Library of later date, that in their school branches 
which now number 22, no effort is made to reach the adult members of the commun- 
ity. These branches, however, are used by the children of other schools in the neigh- 
borhood beside the schools in which the branches are housed. 


w 
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TABLE 2. 
: : > Conditions contributing to| op; 
3 ections to plan 
Libraries Buccess Reason success and some opinions ’ P 
winlo.ccccccss Not wholly Usual branch library work Separate entrance is essen- 
” interferes with work of a’ tial. A branch library in 
school library and vice a grammar school would 
versa be successful 
Chicago \ocesnes Satisfactory con- Splendid service for chil- Branch libraries should be Small rooms, side 
sidering limita- dren and for those resi- in the midst of business streets, dark at 
tions of space, dents who care to use the centers, where an _ exten- night, trouble 
equipment and _ libraries sive collection may be had,| with boy gangs, 
housing including complete line of attitude of 
reference books for larger grown-ups toward 
work with children school buildings 
as place for 
child only 
Cleveland...... Yes _ 
Gary. .cecscecce No General conditions for con- Separation of school and 
‘ ducting a school library library is best 
differ from those for a Would not repeat. experi- 
publie library. Developed ment 
into study-rooms for high 
school pupils 
Grand Rapids.. Yes Work in school and neigh- Outside entrance essential 
borhoods fully warrants Independent heating essen- 
such libraries Children tial 
come back as high school 
students to librarian 
Kansas City.... Yes Work with foreign-born, Success depends on attitude 
il'iterate adults and Am of principal and teachers 
ericanization classes has Outside entrance essential 
been established 
Madison....... Money for adequate salary 
and books. Women of 
right personality 
Milwaukee..... No; not effective Poor housing. Lack of adult Branch library site would Expense connected 
as branches patronage. Proper order logically be a business with janitor; 
diticult to maintain where stand on a business street more expensive 
library has not full con- —a site for a book store t haon_ rented 
trol of surroundings store front 
Friction with jan- 
itor. Adult psy- 
chol. — school 
bldg 
Newark........ Adult use negligible. Never Should have separate en- 
open even. and Sat. trance 
ToledO...ccccee Yes Adults’ use constantly grow- Adequately supplements in- Schools built on 














ing. Except that coll. are dependent branches and 
not large, no reason why cover city more economi- 
service cannot be as good cally and quickly 

as in independent br. 


outskirts of city 
do not draw on 
center of popula- 
tion and br. are 
not centrally lo- 
cated 
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TABLE 3. 
_ head es jE ae 
Cooperation etween lInstructi in li-| ; 
Libraries Board of Education and} Status of librarian "teow a Ow Community reaction 
Library Board | 
Buffalo......... | | | 
Oleveland...... \Chief of Dept. of Branch Salary shared by Lib. Yes Cleveland Survey re- 
Libraries is in touch w.| and Bd, of Educ. | com, that new br. 
administrative staff of} and is equal to a be erected in con- 
the public school system; teacher’s salary junction ow. sch, 
| | bldg.—a lib. room 
} } in each school 
GOFF. .ccccccces Friction | 
Grand Rapids..|Superintendent of Bd, of Yes Pressure by people 
| Educ, is ex-officio mem- | 4th-10th grades brought to bear on 
ber of Lib. Bd., Bd. of | lib. to extend the 
Educ. wishes to extend, j work 
| the work | 
Kansas City.... Library is under control of Relations towards } 
School Bd. Librarian principal same as 
| consults with heads of those of teacher, but | 
| depts. and with teachers does not attend fac- 
| ulty meetings 
Madison........ | Librarian must be |Community wishes to 
equal of teacher in | have a branch lib. 
| | col. ed. and lib. in new high school 
| school | 
Milwaukee..... 
Newark........ Elem. school  lib’n. Yes 
| should be grad. ot | 
| lib. sch. w. expr. or 
tr. in teaching— 
should have stand’g 
of a head asst. | 
_ ee Boards are separate. Cor-| 
dial cooperation in plan- | 


ning lib. rooms in new) 
schools. Joint decision in| 
regard to hours of open-| | 
ing. Agreement of six) 
provisos subject to dis- | 
continuance by mutual | 
consent 
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USE OF PUBLICITY MATERIAL. 


The following libraries of the 
state are using the posters and other 
material in the Year-Round Book- 
selling campaign: 

Warren Co. Public Library, 
Alexis Branch, Alexis. 

Warren Co. Public Library, Ber- 
wick Branch, Berwick. 

Lucy Parke Williams, Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington. 

Ethel G. Kratz, Public Library, 
Champaign. 

Miss Mary B. Day, National 
Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

John F. Phelan, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago. 

Carl B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

Miss A. M. Hunt, Principal, Ken- 
wood School, 4959 Blackstone Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Miss Gertrude I. Jenkins, Shedd 
Park Branch, Millard Avenue and 
23d Street, Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago. 

George B. Utley, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. 


LIBRARY 


Albion—The books and fixtures 
of the Albion library association 
have been moved into the new li- 
brary quarters on the southeast cor- 
ner of the square. This property 
was purchased by Mr. G. G. Spil- 
ler. 

Beardstown—Miss Seeger report- 
ed after the high water in this sec- 
tion, “Our library was not damaged 
by the flood but on account of water 
in the basement we could not have 
fire in the furnace so closed the li- 
brary for three weeks. During this 
time I was at the library several 
afternoons for people to exchange 
books. The water was over the 
second step and I came to work in 
a boat.” 

Bloomington—The cornerstone of 
the $10,000 memorial library for 
Wesleyan university at Blooming- 
ton was laid June 14. 


Mr. W. Ryland, The Y. M. C. A. 
College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Alice G. Evans, Public L- 
brary, Decatur. 

Mr. Theodore W. Koch, North- 
western University Library, Evans- 
ton. 

Ida F. Wright, Public Library, 
Evanston. 

Ruth P. Hughes, Public Library, 
Freeport. 

Anna F. Hoover, Public Library, 
Galesburg. 

Warren Co. Public Library, Kirk- 
wood Branch, Kirkwood. 

Warren Co. Public Library, Little 
York Branch, Little York. 


Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum, 
Warren Co. Public Library, Mon- 
mouth. 

Miss Jane P. Hubbell, Rockford 
Public Library, Rockford. 

Warren Co. Public Library, 
Smithshire Branch, Smithshire. 

P. L. Windsor, University of Illi- 
nois Library, Urbana. 


NOTES. 


The Withers public library at 
Bloomington has been presented 
with a choice collection of etchings, 
the gift of Miss Laura McCurdy, in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Nora 
H. McCurdy. 


The collection has been hung in 
the art room. It includes etchings 
by Whistler, Pennell, Frank A. 
3enson and others of unusual value 
and interest. 

Danville—The Danville public 
library hopes to double its appro- 
priation over the appropriation of 
last year and is working hard to- 
ward the goal, $20,000. 

Decatur—The new branch library 
building was formally opened Fri- 
day afternoon, July 21. Mr. Ranck 
made the dedication address. This 
is Decatur’s first branch building. 
It contains 3,000 volumes. 
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Elgin—The very attractive chil- 
dren’s room in the Gail Borden li- 
brary has been opened. A beauti- 
ful librarian’s desk is the gift of the 
Every Wednesday Literary Society, 
in memory of Miss Cecil O. Harvey, 
who served as librarian for 21 years. 


Evanston—Miss Edith C. Moon, 
supervisor of the school department 
of the Evanston public library, with 
the cooperation of teachers of dis- 
trict 75, has conducted a “favorite 
book” survey with the children 
from grades 3-8 in that district. 
Each child was asked to select ten 
favorite books and to write reviews 
of three of them. From the lists 
submitted by the children the sum- 
mer reading lists have been com- 
piled. 

Forest Park—Library quarters in 
the municipal building were en- 
larged recently by the opening of 
the children’s room, formerly the 
committee room for the village 
council. 

Freeport—The Freeport public li- 
brary reports a total circulation for 
last year of 91,526—an increase of 
8,856 over the previous year. 

Galesburg—Knox college at 
Galesburg is planning one of the 
ereatest building programs ever at- 
tempted for an American college. 
One of the first new buildings to be 
erected is to be a new library, 
money, for which has already been 
given by Henry M. Seymour, of 
Payson, Knox ’84. Architects are 
now perfecting the plans for it and 
it will cost about $150,000. 

The public library at Galesburg 
will be redecorated this summer. 
New wall decorations and changes 
in the lighting system are among 
the improvements under way. 

Kewanee—The forty-seventh an- 
nual report of the Kewance public 
library shows the largest circulation 
and the largest number of regis- 
tered borrowers in its history. The 
total registration represents ap- 
proximately 48 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the township. 
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Libertyville—The library funds 
have been augmented by a gift of 
$228.80, proceeds of a “triple 
headed” basket ball game, arranged 
by Mr. F. W. Folds of the Folds 
Milling Co. 

Moline—The shelf capacity of the 
public library is to be doubled by 
the addition of a new tier of stacks 
and a mezzanine floor above the 
present stack. Space for at least 
50,000 books will thus be provided. 

Morrison—The Odell public li- 
brary reports a circulation of 19,292 
for last year. 

Naperville—An exhibition of bird 
houses was held at the library in 
May under the direction of Miss 
Egermann, the librarian. No prizes 
were offered but interest was stimu- 
lated by talks and the distribution 
of leaflets and other material on the 
subject. One hundred houses, in 
which much skill and originality 
was shown, were placed on exhibit. 

Olney—The public library has re- 
ceived a gift of 500 volumes from a 
private library. 

Oregon—The library has received 
a gift of Lucien Gautier’s etching, 
“Pout de L’Archeveche a Paris”. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has _ pre- 
sented a silhouette of herself to the 
children’s department. 

Peoria—The open shelf, and de- 
partment for business men are 
among the first plans of Mr. Wiley 
for the Peoria public library. The 
library is to be redecorated and 
some changes made in the use of 
rooms in the building. 

Rockford—The plans for the new 
Montagne Branch in South Rock- 
ford are reproduced in this issue. 
Mr. Chester E. Wolfley, architect, 
states the building is inspired bv 
Spanish renaissance. The building 
will contain, on the main floor, a 
large reference room with adult and 
juvenile reading rooms on either 
side. The exterior promises to be 
especially attractive. The building 
is to be constructed of brick, with 
the upper section of cream colored 
stucco, with Spanish red tile roof. 
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Waukegan—Do men use the li- 
brary less than women and chil- 
dren? Miss Perrin has kept a 
record covering several weeks, 
which shows that in that time 3174 
men and 1308 women used the read- 
ing room. Miss Perrin’s investiga- 
tion was prompted by the statement 
in a district meeting last spring 
that women and children greatly 
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outnumbered men as patrons of the 
small library. 


Wood River—Public library was 
opened July 3. Mrs. William Wolf, 
the librarian, is taking the summer 
library training course at the state 
university. Miss Lucinda Ander- 
son is in charge of the library dur- 
ing Mrs. Wolf’s absence. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Lena Adams, a graduate of 
Western Reserve Library School, is 
the newly appointed librarian of the 
Hoopeston public library. 


Miss Gertrude Andrews of the 
Morris public library has resigned 
to accept a position at the Illinois 
State Normal University. 


Miss Vilda Beem has resigned 
the librarianship of the Marion pub- 
lic library and will go to Ottawa 
September first as librarian. 


Miss Dorothy Brown, formerly 
first assistant in the Kankakee pub- 
lic library, has succeeded Miss 
Walker as librarian. 


Mr. Geerge M. Campbell has been 
elected president of the library 
board at Joliet, to succeed the late 
Col. Lambert. 


Miss Edith Ford, librarian of 
Minonk, Ill., has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, which she 
will spend in Syria. Miss Elizabeth 
Le Caton has been appointed acting 
librarian during Miss Ford’s ab- 
sence. 


Miss Ruth P. Haves has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Hinsdale to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Ruth who has resigned 
on account of ill health. 


Miss Effie Lansden who has been 
assistant librarian at Cairo for a 
number of years has been appointed 
to the librarianship to succeed the 
late Mrs. L. L. Powell. 


Miss Lillian Me€lusky has re- 
signed as assistant in the Belleville 
public library. Miss McClusky is 
to be married to Mr. Russel C. 
Stanley of Belleville. 


Miss Vera Snook, for eight years 
librarian of the public library at 
Ottawa, has resigned to accept a 
position as librarian of the county 
library at Libby, Mont. 


Mrs. Louisa Yates Stanford has 
resigned as head of the juvenile de- 
partment of the Decatur public li- 
brary. 


Miss Catherine Volker of Sapul- 
pa, Okla., will succeed Miss Ger- 
trude Andrews as librarian of the 
Morris library. Miss Volker gradu- 
ated in June from the St. Louis li- 
brary school. 


Miss Grace Walker, graduate of 
the New York State Library School, 
has resigned the librarianship of the 
Kankakee public library to become 
reference librarian in the general li- 
brary division of the state library. 


Miss Helen Welch has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Highland Park 
and Miss Crew first assistant. 


Miss Anna Whitmack has been 
appointed librarian of the Argo- 
Summit library. Miss Whitmack 
is a graduate of the Western Re- 
serve Library School. 


Mr. Edwin Wiley, formerly li- 
brarian of the Naval College at 
Newport. R. I., has been appointed 
to the librarianship of the Peoria 
public library. 








